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Patent Air-Spring Printing Presses. 
These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and 
durability with increased capacity for speed, and embody 


several new and important improvements, 
which are patented. 


The STANDARD PRESSES manufactured by this Company are unequaled 
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Steam Fixtures. It has many valuable improvements, and stands at the head of 
presses of its class. It gives universal satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 
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Illustrations, Bill Heads, etc., or any advertising purposes. 
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VoLuMmE I. 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 
BY S. W. FALLIS. 

OLBEIN took up the art where Durer left off, and 

carried forward what Durer would undoubtedly have 
attained, had he lived. Between these two great German 
artists there is no rivalry, but an artistic brotherhood. 
More than fifteen years had elapsed since Durer’s death. 
In his dear old native city, by the side of his wife, and in 
the house which had been the scene of his rich and assidu- 
ous toil, he reached the end of a useful and well-spent 
life, and rest from his laborious life’s work. 
Holbein, on the contrary, 
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by which he cut the outlines by a single operation. He 
did not have the opportunity to learn much of wood en- 
graving during his apprenticeship. On its expiration he 
returned to his father’s house, still working for Mr. Beilby. 
About this time he resolved to apply himself exclusively to 
wood engraving, and, with this view, executed several cuts 
as specimens of his ability. In 1775 he received a pre- 
mium of seven guineas from the society of arts for a cut of 
the ‘‘ Huntsman and the Old Hound,”’ which he probably 
engraved after serving his apprenticeship. In 1776 
he went to London, where he stayed about one year, 


—_ returning to Newcastle again 





died far from his country and 
from his people, suddenly, 
unexpectedly, and _ pitilessly. 
The great avenger Death ap- 
proached him just as he him- 
self had depicted in his series 
of woodcuts, ‘*The Dance 
of Death.’’ He died of the 
plague, at Michaelmas, be- 
tween October 7 and Novem- 
ber 29, 1543. The end of 
these two greatest of German 
artists was just as different as 
their whole life. 

By the end of the seven- 
teenth century wood engrav- 
ing had fallen almost into 
utter neglect, and continued 
in an indifferent state for 
many years afterward, yet the 
art was never entirely lost, as 
a successive line of wood- 





Gan 
cuts, although very inferior ~~ A 
and crudely executed, can be NS 
traced from 1700 to the time 
of Thomas Bewick. 


This distinguished wood 


engraver was born on the 
roth or 11th of August, 1753, 








THOMAS BEWICK. 


‘n 1777 and entering into 
partnership with his old mas- 
ter, Mr. Ralph Beilby. While 
in London he was employed 
in the art of his choice. On 
his return and partnership in 
Newcastle, he applied himself 
almost exclusively to engrav- 
ing on wood. He engraved 
the cuts in ‘‘ Gay’s Fables,”’ 
1779, and at the same time 
executed sixty-two cuts for a 
small child’s book. In 1784 
he illustrated the ‘Select 
Fables,’’ which showed a 
marked improvement to those 
of 1779. He seems by his 
untiring energy and skill to 
have put fresh vigor in the 
almost lost art propitiated by 
Durer and Holbein. Bewick 
introduced a much more elab- 
orate style of engraving than 
his predecessors, and was the 
first man to introduce en- 
graving on the end of the 
wood ; previous, work being 
done on the side or, as would 
be termed, board cutting; 











at Cherrybun, in the county ‘'’—————————_—— 
of Northumberland, on the south side of the Tyne, about 
twelve miles west of Newcastle. Bewick, having shown a 
decided taste for drawing, was placed by his father as an 
apprentice with Mr. Ralph Beilby, a copper-plate en- 
graver, living at Newcastle, to whom, on October 1, 1767, 
he was bound for a term of seven years. Bewick’s atten- 
tion appears to have been first directed to wood engraving 
by his master having been emploved to engrave on wood 
diagrams illustrating a Treatise on Mensuration, which 
was commenced in 1768 and completed in 1770. The 
engraving of these diagrams was committed toe Bewick, 
who invented a grayer with a fine groove at the point 





hence Bewick is not only the 
reviver, but also the originator, of the present style of wood 
engraving. There have, however, been many new effects 
produced by the skill and imagination of later day en- 
gravers, but the Bewick principle is adhered to as a rule 
throughout. 

In Bewick’s time, as previously, the greater responsi- 
bility of the illustration depended on the artist or draughts- 
man, as the drawings were almost invariably cut facsimile, 
he draughtsman making the lines for the engraver to re- 
produce with the graver, while at the present, and for some 
years past, very much of the effect depends on the artistic 
as well as mechanical skill of the engraver, as the drawings 
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are principally made with India ink wash, expressing 
greater or less depths of color and texture, and the en- 
graver is forced to use his own judgment and skill to 
reproduce artistically depth of color and texture by lines 
of various grades and directions. Some notable ex- 
ceptions probably are best illustrated by referring to the 
cartoons by Thos. Nast in Harper's Weekly. These illus- 
trations, as well as all of similar nature, are facsimile 
reproductions, line for line as drawn by the artist. Again 
the photograph on the wood from paintings, drawings, land- 
scapes, portraits, etc. etc., is at present extensively used. 
This again is a severe test of the engraver’s skill and 
artistic taste, as he is called upon to produce effects 
without the aid of the draughtsman’s sharp outline and 
direction lines to guide him, ,——HW\——_— 
and his success depends much 
on his artistic ability as well 
as mechanical skill. 

But to return to Bewick. 
In the time of Durer and 
Holbein, foliage was gener- 
ally neglected, as the artists 
of that period merely gave 
general forms of trees, with 
no attention to that which 
contributes so much to their 
beauty. The merit of intro- 
ducing this great improve- 
ment in wood engraving, and 
of depicting quadrupeds and 
birds in their natural forms, 
with their characteristics and 
expressions, without doubt is 
due to Thomas _ Bewick. 
Though he was not the dis- 
coverer of the art of wood 
engraving, he certainly was 
the first to apply it with suc- 
cess to the delineation of 
animals and the natural ex- 
pression of landscape and 
woodland scenery. He found 
for himself a path that no 


previous wood engraver ever DR. ALEXANDER ANDERSON. | 
Engraved. by himself, in his Sgth year. 


trod. In 1789 he drew and 
engraved his large cut of the ————-——-—_____ 

Chillingham Bull. By many this is considered his master- 
piece. It certainly is well engraved, and the character of 
the animal is well expressed, but as a wood engraving it 
will not bear comparison with several of his cuts in his 
History of British’ Birds. Bewick, instead of employing 








the tedious and difficult style of cross-hatching to express - 


depth of color, as in Durer and Holbein’s time, produced 
a much more pleasing and comprehensive effect with single 
line tints and cross lines, the popular style of today. This 
not only added great simplicity, but deviated from the 
copper-plate style and produced more pleasing effects with 
much less labor than the old copperplate style of cross- 
hatching. Toward the latter part of 1785 Bewick began 
to engrave the cuts for his General History of Quadrupeds, 
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which was first printed in 1790. The descriptions were 
written by his partner, Mr. Beilby. The cuts were all 
drawn and engraved by himself... The excellence of these 
cuts for correct delineation, natural character and expres- 
sive backgrounds, were far superior to anything of the kind 
that had previously appeared and insured rapid sale for 
the work. The first edition was fifteen hundred copies ; 
a second edition was published in 1791, and a third in 
1792. Bewick was unquestionably better acquainted with 
the history of wood engraving than those who talk about 
the ‘‘long lost art’? were aware of. Several editions of 
the History of Quadrupeds were published, as the demand 
for it was unprecedented, and the favorable manner in 
which it was received determined Bewick to commence 
—— without delay his ‘‘ History 
of British Birds.’’ He began 
to draw and engrave the cuts 
in 1791, and in 1797 the first 
volume of the work, contain- 
ing the land birds, was pub- 
lished. Of this edition 1,874 
copies were, printed. The 
letterpress of this was also 
written by Mr. Beilby. The 
partnership between Beilby 
and Bewick was dissolved in 
1797, shortly after the pub- 
lication of the first volume of 
the birds. The descriptions 
in the second edition, which 
did not appear till 1804, were 
written by Bewick himself 
and revised by Rev. Henry 
Cotes, vicar of Bedington. 
The publication of this vol- 
ume formed the keystone of 
Bewick’s fame as a designer 
and engraver on wood. Be- 
wick’s style of engraving, as 
displayed in the birds, is 
exclusively. his own. He 
| adopted no_ conventional 
| mode of representing texture 
or producing an effect, but 
skillfully availed himself of 
ann Seen simple and effective 
means which his knowledge of the art afforded to faithfully 
and efficiently represent his subject. He never wasted 
time in laborious trifling to display his skill in execu- 
tion. He worked with a high aim to represent nature. 
When the second volume of the History of Birds was pub- 
lished, in 1804, Bewick had reached his fiftieth year. 
Though his powers as a wood engraver continued unim- 
paired long afterward, yet he subsequently produced 
nothing to particularly extend his fame. He disliked to 
engrave drawings made by any but himself. His ex- 
cellence consisted in representing animals, birds and 
landscape; in figure subjects he did not excel. Some 
years previous to his death he devised an improvement in 
printing a subject from two or more blocks, not in the. 

















manner of Chiaro-oscuros, but to secure a greater variety 
of ¢in¢t and better effect than could be obtained by a cut 
printed in black ink from a single impression. This 
improvement, which had been suggested by Papillon in 
1768, Bewick proceeded to carry into effect. The subject 
he chose to exemplify what he considered his original dis- 
covery, was an old horse waiting for death. He made the 
drawing on a large block consisting of four different 
pieces, and at once proceeded to engrave it. He, 
however, did not live to complete this block, which he 
intended merely for the first impression, the subject having 
to be completed by a second engraving. He had, how- 
ever, finished all but a portion of the horse’s head, and 
when in this state he had four impressions taken about a 
week before his death. Whien the pressman handed him 
the proof, he exclaimed, ‘‘I wish I was but twenty years 
younger!’’ This cut, with the horse’s head finished by 
another engraver, was published by Bewick’s son, Mr. 
Robert Elliott Bewick, in 1832. It is the largest cut that 
Bewick ever engraved, being eleven and five-eighths inches 


wide by eight and three-fourths inches high, and is en-- 


titled ‘“‘ Waiting for Death.”’ 

Bewick was a man of athletic make, nearly six feet 
high and proportionately stout. He possessed great 
personal courage, and in his younger days was not slow 
to repay an insult with personal chastisement. 

In the summer of 1828 Bewick visited London, but was 
evidently in a declining state of health. On his return to 
Newcastle he appeared to enjoy his usual health and spirits 
for a short time. It was the Saturday before his death 
that he had the proofs taken from his old horse cut. On 
the following Monday he became unwell, and, after a few 
days’ illness, he breathed his last. He died at his house 
on the Windmill-Hills, Gateshead, November 8, 1828, 
aged seventy-five years. He was buried at Ovingham. 

Next in importance in the history of wood engraving, 
we take pleasure in introducing the father of wood en- 
graving in America, notably Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
whose portrait we herewith present. This portrait was 
engraved by Dr. Anderson himself when in his 89th year, 
by the urgent solicitation of a warm friend. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





INTOXICATION AND INCOMPETENCY. 
BY J. W. LANGSTON. 
T the last meeting of the Chicago Pressmen’s Union 
No. 3, measures were adopted whereby the evils of 
intoxication and incompetence may be controlled. The 
Union has undertaken to regulate the former where it inter- 
feres with the pressman’s duties, and to eradicate the latter 
as much as possible. The action taken is a progressive 
one, and the step is far in advance of any that has before 
been attempted. The movement commends itself to all 
pressmen who desire to promote their interest and that of 
their employers, and such a measure must certainly redound 
to the credit of the Union. That intoxication and incom- 
petency prevail among pressmen, and compositors as well, 
there is no reason to doubt, and wherever existing they 
are sure to result in injury alike to the workmen and the 
Union, The resolutions are as follows: 
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Any member of this Union who accepts a situation as pressman, 
and neglects his duties by absence or intoxication, or proves to be 
incompetent, shall be deemed guilty of conduct unbecoming a Union 
man. 

Any member hearing of such neglect or incompetency shall notify 
the executive committee, and if they consider the facts of sufficient 
importance, they shall act at once and report to the Union. 

If such conduct be injurious to this Union as a body or any indi- 
vidual member, the offending member may be suspended or expelled. 

The clause relating to absence from work caused by 
intoxication does not stipulate that a pressman shall refrain 
from drinking, but it does demand that, if he indulges in 
so doing, he must not thereby render himself incapabie of 
performing the work intrusted to his care, to the detriment 
of his employer. An example: the pressman is engaged 
to labor a certain number of hours per day, and when he 
is hired the employer expects that he will, during those 
hours, keep a clear head and discharge his duties to the 
best of his ability. He is expected to be found reliable ; 
and if absent on some days and unfit to work on others, 
in consequence of drinking, his employer loses confi- 
dence in him, and after repeated offenses is compelled to 
discharge him. The pressman may be a first-class work- 
man, capable when sober of doing fine work and of giving 
satisfaction, but through this habit abuses the confidence 
placed in him, and thus loses his situation. A second.and 
a third are put to work and found to be counterparts of 
the first, and are dismissed. Do not the actions of these 
men affect the standing of the Union? They surely do. 
That employer condemns the pressmen whom he was com- 
pelled to discharge, and also censures the Union for allow- 
ing such workmen to represent it. The case cited is not 
an imaginary one, but a sad reality, and such cases were 
becoming altogether too frequent for the good of the 
Union. It illustrates how necessary it is to have a law that 
shall restrict the evil and also remove the stigma placed 
upon the Union, and win for its members the respect and 
esteem they are striving to acquire. These stringent 
measures are adopted, not for the express purpose of sus- 
pending or expelling its members, but in the hope of 
curbing them in excesses in this direction, and thereby 
elevating the standing of the pressmen. 

As to the subject of incompetence, that, too, is a matter 
deserving of much consideration, and it is of vital import- 
ance to all Unions. How to determine a workman’s 
incompetence is very difficult, but none will be suspended 
or expelled unless the case be a grievous one, and only 
then after a most thorough investigation has been instituted. 
Exceptions may be taken to the resolutions as passed, and 
possibly they may be defective, but it is anticipated they 
will bring good results. 





E have notice from two of our subscribers that their 

papers have not been received regularly. In the con- 
fusion and hurry of getting out our first and second num- 
bers we are not surprised that some mistakes have occurred, 
though we had hoped that they would be few. We shall 
take it as a favor if any of our customers will promptly 
inform us of any error or neglect hereafter, and we will 
take pains to remedy anything of the kind that may occur 


in the future. 
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ABOUT PUFFS. 


HEN we began the publication of the INLAND 
\ PRINTER, many of our friends supposed we were 
simply going to print an advertising sheet, and as the 
typographical publications at the time were mostly devoted 
to the interests of their advertising patronage, there was 
nothing remarkable in such a conclusion. Even now some 
surprise is manifested that we did not follow the old plan 
and simply make the PRINTER a medium through which 
certain manufacturers could place their wares before the 
public. By this time, however, we doubt not our readers 
have begun to realize that we issue our publication in the 
interests of the craft. ‘There has not yet been, and neither 
will there be, a line in our columns to indicate a preference 
for the wares of any firm, but all the matter presented has 
been and will be for the instruction, edification and enter- 
tainment of our readers. We do not mean to say — for 
our pages would contradict us — that we shall not carry 
advertisements, for a glance will convince anyone that we 
have an advertising space and that it is filled with about as 
clean, respectable and reliable a list as it is possible to 
find. ‘The advertisers that we seek are such as need no 
puffing from us or any other journal, but a simple and 
polite introduction to prospective customers, which their 
neat and respectable advertisements in our columns 
will always give them. Indeed, we confess our inability to 
see the advantage to be derived by either dealer or 
customer from indiscriminate laudation of wares that need 
only to be seen to be appreciated, and as for giving praise 
to an unworthy article, we shall not lend our columns for 
any such purpose. The method has become so common 
and so well understood, that every reader rightly guesses 
that such praise, appearing in the editorial or local depart- 
ment, is not the opinion of the writer, but only the wish of 
the advertiser, for which he pays so much a line for the 
privilege of expressing, and must have the effect of making 


any sensible person doubt the sincerity of the author as to. 


all other assertions he may make. 





TASTE. 
5 entatg the word scarcely admits of the idea of 
variety of style, whether good or bad, it is pretty 
generally so understood. The proper use of the word is 
to denote the sensation produced on the tongue as to dis- 
tinguishing agreeable flavors. Figuratively we may use 
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the term in perceiving agreeable sounds, colors or forms. 
In this sense a printer ought to try to educate himself to a 
high degree of excellence in discerning not only what is 
agreeable to his own eye, but to that of others. In other 
words he should be able to appreciate a variety of tastes. 
The artist, whether he be a painter, a photographer or a 
printer, who can see beauty only in one style of art, or the 
musician who is always humming the same tune, can, 
satisfy but few except himself. There may be but one per- 
fect style of beauty in each department, and it may be pos- 
sible for a man to attain to it, but it is certain that many 
more whose tastes may have had some cultivation are still 
unable to appreciate it. A printer, therefore, while he 
should strive to elevate his art by educating his customers 
up to his standard, should not seek to go so far above that 
they cannot follow. We have sometimes listened to what 
was termed classical music as produced by a highly educat- 
ed performer on the piano, and were told that it was very 
fine, but following it came ‘‘ Way down upon the Swanee 
river,’’ performed on the mouth harp by a lad with much 
wind power and a little common music in his soul, and we 
observed that the latter gave the greater satisfaction to the 
uneducated audience. 

There are hundreds of little pleasing effects that can be 
produced with type, line, curve and color, and the artist 
who would succeed in an eminent degree must study them 
carefully, having in mind at all times not only his ideal of 
perfection, but a desire to educate and please his patrons. 

Tastes change, and what were once popular have in 
time gone out of fashion, and. by and by have been 
renewed, generally, however, returning with more delicate 
shape and detail. Some of the old styles of type, like 
some of the ancient bric-a-brac, are at this time considered 
very fine, and so indeed they are. They were produced 
by the artist, and now need only the artist’s educated touch 
to adapt them to modern educated taste. 





WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE BOOKS. 


TT\HE perplexing question ‘‘ What goes with all the 

pins?’’ has agitated the minds of many persons ever 
since pins began to be made by machinery. Before pin 
machines came into use and while pins were a luxury some 
account was kept of them, but since they have become so 
plenty, everybody knowing their large production wonders 
where they all go to. Aside from the few swallowed by 
babies and ruined by bad boys in making lively seats for 
schoolmasters to sit on, the loss of this useful article seems 
to be a mystery. 

The same remarks apply equally to books. Not many 
years ago books were comparatively scarce because their 
production was slow and expensive, and the demand for 
them was not as great as today. ‘Then a library was as 
much of a curiosity as of practical value. Now books are 
produced so fast that hundreds of respectable libraries 
could be supplied every year, besides giving to every per- 
son in the world able to read all the reading matter he 
could use. It is estimated that for several years there have 
been published an average of 20,000 books of from 1,000 
to 25,000 volumes each, or probably 200,000,000 copies a 
year. Most of these are printed and read by English, 











German and French people, and when we take into 
account that the book producing and reading people of the 
world are but a fraction of the whole population of the 
earth, we cannot but wonder ‘‘ What becomes of all the 
books ?”’ 

A great many books having failed to find purchasers, 
go to the paper-mill and are ground up and made into 
paper for new books to be printed upon. Books are now 
very cheap, and the same care is not taken to preserve 
them as furmerly; this is notable especially in school 
books. 

_ Many large libraries, the accumulation of years, have 
been destroyed in an hour in time of war or by accident, 
or the incendiary match. The great Alexandrian library 
was destroyed by Cesar forty-eight years before Christ, 
and again seven hundred years later by the Saracens. In 
these two conflagrations nearly 1,000,000 volumes were 
burned. At Carthage 500,000 were destroyed. 

When Mohammed captured Constantinople, he ordered 
the great libraries of that city thrown into the sea. These 
are but a few instances of the wholesale destruction of 
large depositories of the world’s learning and literature. 
To superstition and prejudice can be credited the annihila- 
tion of millions of the most valuable works in all ages, and 
carelessness and vandalism have done their part in the 
great waste of the product of the author’s brain and 
printer’s skill. 





WOMEN AS PRINTERS. 


E are frequently asked why women do not engage in 

the business of printing. Some of them do, and 
succeed in their work; but that there are but few ladies 
engaged in type-setting, although it is considered a light 
employment, and seemingly well adapted to their purpose, 
is a fact that can scarcely be explained. There are a great 
many ladies employed in all the large telegraph offices as 
operators, usually:at lower wages than the men, and as 
teachers their salaries are generally about one half that paid 
to male teachers; while in most printing establishments 
the work is done by the piece, and a woman stands the 
same chance to make money that a man does. 

The fact that handling type is not quite so clean as 
handling the keys of the telegraph instrument or the 
teacher’s ferule may keep some out of the printing-office, 
though printing is by no means what might be termed 
dirty work. The compositor’s work necessarily com- 
pels him to be on his feet all day, and a woman’s inability 
to stand for so long a time is a physical objection to her 
engaging in this line of work for a long period. The same 
objection is made to ladies as saleswomen in stores, and was 
thoroughly discussed in the papers a few years ago; and 
yet the discussion did not result in providing the female 
clerks with seats on which they could recline a part of the 
time as proposed, nor deter them from engaging in that 
business. 

Probably the principal reason that there are so few lady 
compositors in our printing-houses, is the long time 
required to perfect anyone in the art. As a general thing, 
women do not engage in any kind of business, except as a 
temporary employment, the ultimate object being to 
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preside over a household instead of a school or a store or a 
printing-office. We do not say that this is a result of cor- 
rect home teaching, but it is the fact. Several years must 
necessarily be spent in learning the business of printing, 
and almost every young woman. expects to be married 
before several years have passed, and she therefore looks 
at the time spent in educating herself as a first-class printer 
as lost ; and so she turns to teaching, for which she has already 
been trained in the public or private school, or to clerking 
in a store, which needs only a few days’ preparation, or to 
telegraphy, which requires only as many months for its 
acquisition as equals the number of years to become a good 
printer. 





WHEN YOU HAVE NOTHING ELSE TO DO. 


HERE will come times in the experience of every 
business man, the printer as well, when business is dull 
and perhaps almost suspended, and time hangs heavily on 
his hands. He can scarcely afford to be idle, but he finds 
himself with nothing to do. At such times many frequent 
public places for whatever passing amusement or diversion 
they may find there, and at the end find their time worse 
than lost. But if you are discreet, you can turn these dull 
seasons into account. No time need really be lost. . When 
work is pushing there will always be many little odds and 
ends that must necessarily be neglected for the time. Dirt 
and rubbish accumulate rapidly in a printing-office, and, 
while they may not for the time really impede business, must 
be cleaned up sometime. When there is a rush, account- 
books are neglected and collections are delayed. So when 
the lull comes, do not say, ‘‘I have nothing to do,’’ but 
improve the time for a general cleaning up— not only of 
rubbish, but of accounts. At such a time, too, you can 
attend to permanent repairs where temporary expedients 
had been resorted to. ‘The office which you had often 
thought could be arranged to better advantage can then 
be reconstructed, and thus a preparation for coming 
activity be made that will be found most profitable. 
We know a very prosperous farmer who says that his idle 
winter months are the most profitable of the year. During 
the cold weather when his neighbors go to town and loaf 
around stores, shops or saloons, he employs his time in a 
small shop in a corner of his barn in repairing and repaint- 
ing his plows, wagons and other machinery, in building 
sheds and repairing fence. In the spring he is ready for 
active work in the field, while his neighbor is either 
delayed or must hire an extra hand on account of repairs 
that must positively be made. 

If your dull season should continue after making all the 
repairs as suggested, some time could be employed with 
advantage in advertising or soliciting for your business. 
Then when you have positively nothing more that you 
can do in the way of business, if you do not habitually 
devote some time to the study of your profession, read up 
on the latest improvements, and study the defects of 
machinery with a view of making some improvement 
yourself. And thus, when your slack time is over, you will 
find yourself in possession of a capital equal to the amount 
of money that you might have earned while the dull season 
lasted. 
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T is estimated that on Sunday, November 11, there were 
preached in the United States forty thousand, and in 
the whole Christian world not less than seventy-five thou- 
sand sermons, the principal line of thought being Luther 
and the Reformation. ‘The Reformation began about four 
hundred years ago with the preaching of Martin Luther, a 
German priest. One of the strong points made by Luther 
against the church was that to the people the bible was a 
sealed book, being then known only in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, of which nearly all besides the priests 
were totally ignorant. The priests, therefore, it was 
claimed, put their own construction on certain portions, 
the same tending to keep the people in ignorance of the 
true Christian faith and subservient to their own selfish 
ends. These thoughts, on the four hundredth anniversary 
of Luther’s birth, were elaborated in most of the Protestant 
pulpits throughout Christendom. Simultaneously Mon- 
signor Capel has been visiting this country and has taken 
occasion, in his lectures, to refer to the Reformation. He 
admits that about the time Luther preached and translated 
the bible into the German language there was a general 
awakening, but claims that it was not only among those 
who frotested, but in the church and with the regular 
clergy as well. Be this as it may, had not the then newly 
discovered art a little to do with it? Before printing 
came into use comparatively few people could read, and 
the method of instruction was the oral one, even to those 
who were designed for the professions, and had there been 
many copies of the bible extant but few persons outside of 
the clergy could have made any use of it. And, further, 
before the press:could be utilized for the purpose of dupli- 


_ cating copies of any kind of book, the process of making 


books by means of transcribing was so slow and expensive 
that none but the rich were able to possess a copy of the 
Scriptures. As soon, therefore, as printing came into 
general use the people began to read and knowledge of 
every kind began to be diffused. It is a notable fact that 
many of the first printing-presses were kept busy for years 
turning out bibles, and as education just at that time 
received some new impulse it is not very strange, aside 
from what is claimed by either Protestant or Catholic, that 
there should arise a very great interest in the few books 
then being published. It is the history of every successful 
missionary enterprise from that day to this that the first 
move after arriving in the field has been to teach the 
people to read and then to put into their hands such litera- 
ture, especially the bible, as seemed best fitted to accomplish 
the work. It is not difficult to imagine that the state of 
the intellectual and religious world would have been but 
little advanced from the point at which Luther found it 
four hundred years ago only for printer’s ink. 





PIONEER PRINTING IN CHICAGO. 


HE semi-centennial of a good many things has been cele- 
brated in Chicago within the last year. One of the 
most important and, strangely enough, one of the least no- 
ticed, is the establishing of the first printing enterprise in 
this city. Fifty years ago (November 26), John Calhoun, 
a young man of twenty-five, from Watertown, N. Y., printed 





was about the tenth enterprise of the kind in the state, 
the Illinois Herald having been established twenty years 
before at Kaskaskia, and in the intervening period the 
Emigrant, at Shawneetown, the Spectator and the Star of 
the West, at Edwardsville, the Republican Advocate, at 
Kaskaskia and two or three others at various places. 

The office which Mr Calhoun assisted in building was 
situated at the southwest corner of Lake and Water streets. 
The furniture of the office was similar in quantity and style 
to many of the smaller country printing-offices of today, 
but much inferior in quality, as many of the conveniences 
now common were not yet in use. The town then con- 


tained not over 1000 inhabitants, white, red and half-breeds, 


and its needs for an extensive establishment were not great. 
Less than two hundred copies of the first numbers were 
printed. <A few of the very first numbers are still preserved 
and are not only interesting relics as curiosities, but are 
valuable as establishing important historical facts. The 
class of items common in the Chicago papers after a lapse 
of half a century is notably absent. Board of Trade news, 
railroad items, the courts, the drama, telegraphic, etc., are 
wholly wanting. The reading matter consisted entirely of 
small local matter, clippings from exchanges, a small amount 
of editorial and a few advertisements. A column is given 
to the village ordinances in which the boundaries of the 
village are given. 

In his work Mr. Calhoun was assisted by two appren- 
tices and by his wife, who still resides in the city at 78 
Twelfth street. Mr. Calhoun was not much of an editor, and 
in this department he was assisted by a number of persons 
of some literary ability with gratuitous contributions on 
various topics. 

Three years after its establishment the Democrat was 
bought by a company consisting of Judge J. D. Caton and | 
some others, and John Wentworth became its editor. 
Judge Caton and Hon. John Wentworth (familiarly known 
as ‘‘ Long John’’) are still residents of Chicago. What 
wonderful things have they seen! A village of a few hundred 
has increased in population nearly a thousandfold; the 
extent and character of its property has increased as much ; 
and in the matter and extent of disseminating news it has 
outgrown itself more than in any cther particular. Then 
there was employed.a capital of not more than two or three 
hundred dollars; now the printing business of the city is 
represented by millions. Then 150 to 200 small sheets 
per week were turned out -by this pioneer establishment ; 
NOW 20,000,000 copies per week are issued from the various 
offices of the city. 





Mr. J. W. Lancston, president of the Inland Printer 
Co., in severing his connection with the firm of Shepard & 


| Johnston, where he has for some time been foreman of their 


pressroom, was the recipient of a handsome present, in the 
shape of a splendid gold ring from the employés under his 
charge. He takes charge of the pressroom of Cushing & 
Thomas, of this city. 





“WE have received some very fine samples of card print- 
ing done by the Pantagraph Company of Bloomington. 
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THE PIONEER PRINTER OF RUSSIA. 
URING the present month the Russians will celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the first printer in 
that country. Ivan Feodoroff, the first printer in Russia, 
died December 17, 1583. ‘The establishment was at Mos- 
cow, and his first work was the printing of the bible 
twenty years before his death. In printing various editions 
of the bible and other religious books, he was engaged 
until near the end of his life. 





IDEAS. 

E know that among the fraternity there are men of 
ideas. We mean to say there are those who have 
ideas of their own — valuable to themselves, and would be- 
come so to others could they get possession of them. We 
should like to give these ideas to all of our readers and will 
welcome to our columns any practical thought that may be 
sent us. A simple inquiry or suggestion acted upon by 
several thousand minds may return to its author after a 
short period to benefit him and many others who may 
happen to have read it in the columns of our paper; and 
thus the gift may be ‘‘ twice blessed’’—to him who gives 

and to him who receives. 





PRINTERS’ EXPOSITION. 

E notice quite a number of papers throughout the 

country are advocating an exposition to consist of 
materials and devices entering into the printers’ trade. 
We have no doubt such an enterprise could be made to 
pay and be successful in every respect. As an educator 
such a show would be very beneficial. Printing offices are 
in a great measure somewhat secluded, and but few people 
outside those directly connected with the trade know much 
about the mysteries of book or newspaper making. Many 
intelligent people who daily pass the buildings in which 
our great daily newspapers are turned out would be per- 
fectly amazed at a sight of the pressroom where 20,000 
newspapers are printed on a single machine in one hour. 
They never go into a bookbindery or into a paper factory, 
and though the shelves of their libraries are full of books, 
they are almost totally ignorant of the means employed in 
their production. 

Then there are thousands of printers whose knowledge 
of the art is confined to the small offices where they have 
learned the trade. Many of these have bright, ingenious 
minds; and, with an opportunity to look over the curious 
and useful, though perhaps not perfect, devices that such 
an exposition would present, a large number would doubt- 
less be inspired to create or improve something in the 
line of printing that otherwise might never have been 
dreamed of. 

The same opportunities for advertising presses, type, 
type machines, paper, and bookbinders’ materials would 
be afforded exhibitors as have been found profitable in 
expositions of other lines of industry. 

Certainly. a show of this kind could scarcely fail on 
account of thorough advertising. Every newspaper and 
magazine in the country, we think, ought to be easily inter- 
ested in such an enterprise, and give it hearty support. 





J. F. Earnart, of Columbus, Ohio, sends us some of 
the most beautiful specimens of card printing that we have 
ever seen. 





On the gth of last month David Frank died of con- 
sumption. He was employed in the pressroom of the 
J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. in the capacity of pressman, 
and was almost out of his time when death took him. He 
was a young man of exemplary habits, was much thought 
of, and will be missed by his associates and friends. 


WE are thankful for a suggestion coming all the way 
from New Haven, Connecticut, in regard to better wrap- 
pers for THE INLAND PRINTER. The wrappers were too 
short, and so many of the sample copies sent out must 
have been received in a condition illy fitted to show our 
first number to advantage. Well, we think our second 
number is just as good,,.and we have remedied the wrapper 
trouble. 





THE NEED OF AN APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


BY A. C. CAMERON, 


Ill. 


ia reference to the untenable though stereotyped objec- 


tion, that the adoption of an apprenticeship law and its 
enforcement would be an infringement on the rights of the, 
American citizen, we reply that it is on a par with the twaddle 
indulged in by the opponents of a compulsory educational 
system. It is the Jeff Davis plea to be /e¢ alone revamped, 
and reminds us of the couplet : 


‘*No rogue ere felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


These chronic growlers evidently forget that the theory 
of a democratic form of government — “he greatest good to 
the greatest number—is recognized as the fundamental 
principle which should underlie the actions of the law- 
making power alike in the state and federal governments, 
no matter how frequently ignored; that when the selfish 
individual interest of the citizen conflicts with the welfare 
of the commonwealth, such interests must be subordinated 
to the public weal. And further, that this action is justi- 
fied and fortified under the plea that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God.- For example: the usurer 
claims the individual right to charge extortionate rates of 
interest, but the state, through the representatives of the 
people, interposes its veto, and says, ‘‘thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.’ The besotted wretch, too lazy or too 
worthless to provide for his wife and family, and who is 
willing to blight their future in order that they may cater 
to his depraved appetite, protests against an educational 
system which deprives him of such a revenue, as an outrage 
on Azs rights, but no rational man is influenced thereby. 
So, also, to prate about an ‘‘ infringement,’’ because the law 
provides for a thorough mechanical course of study, is an 
abuse of terms. Who is the injured party? Certainly not 
the indentured apprentice, whose best interests are pro- 
tected thereby; certainly not the employer, who has a 
higher standard of workmanship guaranteed; certainly 
not the parent, who has every assurance that his son will 
become a proficient in his vocation ; certainly not society, 
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benefited by the reconciling of past antagonisms. The 
fact is, the charge is made by those in whom the wish is 
father to the thought, and is unworthy even of recognition. 

Another and still more frivolous objection frequently 
urged is, that as its operation and influence cannot extend 
to all wageworkers, such as agricultural and other laborers, 
its recognition would partake of class legislation, because 
one portion of the wealth-producing classes would be 
favored at the expense of the other. It would be as 
rational, however, to object to the enforcement of the 
eight-hour law in the national workshops on the ground 
that the army and navy are excluded from its operations. 

Now, as to the general character of the proposed law, 
the following suggestions in relation thereto may be found 
worthy of consideration, and be the means of directing 
some of the advanced thinkers in labor’s ranks to a more 
careful study of this important question. We want, in 
short, a law by which each boy entering a workshop or 
factory to learn a trade, shall be bound to serve a certain 
number of years, and at the expiration of his apprenticeship 
shall receive from his employer a certificate setting forth 
that he has served the requisite time, and is therefore a 
lawful, qualified journeyman, and that it shall be unlawful 
for anyone to employ him to work at the trade he under- 
took to learn without such certificate. It must, to prove 
effective, entail mutual obligations —and penalties attached 
to their violation. Among the more prominent provisions 
which suggest themselves, the following may be enumerated : 

The Character of the Indenture.—A mere agreement 
does not constitute an apprenticeship—there must be 
regular indentures formally executed. They should pre- 
scribe the age at which the apprentice can be legally 
bound, and by whom; cite the mutual obligations and 
responsibilities assumed ; the nature of the calling; the 
number of working hours per day ; and the various sums of 
money to be paid, secured, or contracted for, etc. 

The Period of Indenture.—We believe it would be 
injudicious if not injurious to fix by enactment an arbitrary 
limit applicable alike to all trades. This might advantage- 
ously be determined by the mutual agreement of the con- 
tracting parties—the minimum time of service to be fixed 
at four, the maximum at five years. The seven-year system 
formerly in vogue in Great Britain was simply a robbery of 
the apprentice, and should not be tolerated in the United 
States, under any circumstances. 

Teaching the Trade in its Entirety.—'The indentures 
should contain a bond that the art or trade shall be taught 
the apprentice in its entirety, framed in language which 
admits of no misconstruction. In fact, one of its principal 
aims should be the destruction of the one-sided, one- 
branch-of-the-trade system, so rapidly increasing and 
fraught with such danger to the rising generation. No 
absolute or despotic rule should be laid down, however, 
because there are certain branches in all trades for which a 
boy will show a penchant, and develop special qualifica- 
tions which, instead of being thwarted, should be encour- 
aged ; but there is a vast difference between development 
under such opportunities, and a routine which virtually 
excludes him from acquiring a general, practical knowl- 
edge of his selected trade. In the performance of the 











contract, a reasonable and equitable view should be taken 
of the relative position of the parties, the intent not being 
that the employer is compelled to Jersonally instruct the 
apprentice, but that under his superintendence either 
foremen or journeymen may be authorized to do so; the 
spirit of the agreement being that he shall have the full 
benefit of all the master’s arrangements in practicing his 
art, craft or trade. 

Penalties. —A law without penalties exists only in 
name, though their nature in. this instance affords a legiti- 
mate field for discussion and interchange of opinion ; and 
may be varied by location and circumstances. They are 
valuable chiefly as safeguards, only to be enforced when a 
studied and wanton violation of the contract is manifested. 

Cancellation. — The legal causes for annulment of the 
indenture should also be enumerated, such as the consent 
of a// the parties to it, bankruptcy or death of the em- 
ployer, etc. 

Here the all-important question arises, how can this 
general adoption and comparative uuiformity be secured, 
and what are the agencies to be employed? We answer, 
persistent action and ¢horough, systematic organization will 
solve the problem. Workingmen must appreciate and 
practically illustrate the power of the ballot. Let their 
actions prove the sincerity of their professions. Let them 
resolve to give one good, loud, loyal cheer for themselves, 
remembering, however, that faith without works is dead. 
Let them put a stout heart to a ‘‘stae brae,’’ and success is 
assured. ‘The probabilities also are that as the interests of 
employé and employer are here interwoven, its successful 
operation in one state would secure its adoption in others, 
public opinion being ripe for such a measure; and that, 
with a proper pressure, at the right time and under discreet 
leadership, a recognition of its justice and necessity could 
be incorporated into the state platforms of both the repub- 
lican and democratic parties —thus committing their legis- 
lative candidate previous to election. The trouble in the 
past has been, the stable door has been locked after the 
horse has been stolen. The apparent apathy so often 
manifested by our lawmakers regarding labor’s interest is 
the result of ignorance rather than design, and for this 
ignorance workingmen have themselves, in a great measure, 
to biame. But even were their appeals set aside, in our 
own state, at least, we have every ground for assurance. 
Under our ‘‘ cumulative’’ or ‘‘ minority representation ”’ 
system — where three votes can be plumped for one candi- 
date —there is no reason why the members of the trade 
and labor organizations in the various cities cannot elect 
twenty-five or thirty representative workingmen — cer- 
tainly an important factor in the legislation of the state ; 
and with their aid and championship there is every reason 
to believe that the close of the session will find the much 
needed and long desired apprenticeship system enacted 
into law; an entering wedge of no mean proportions. 

The initiative step to nationalize this movement should 
be taken by the various national and international trade 
organizations ; and certainly there is no body of skilled 
workmen more qualified to break the ice, or more deeply 
interested in the result, than the International Typographi- 
cal Union. A conference between the presidents of the 
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several representative bodies, called for this especial pur- 
pose, would no doubt result in the outlining at least of a 
general system which would prove satisfactory to all crafts 
and callings, enlist the active sympathy and support of the 
public press, and eventually secure its adoption in every 
state of the American Union. Is not the suggestion 
worthy of a trial, at least ? 

Having thus briefly referred to a few of the far-fetched 
objections against, and outlined some of the more promi- 
nent provisions which, in our judgment, an apprenticeship 
law should contain, let us look at the vea/ difficulty which 
stands in the way of its general adoption. There is a popular 
fallacy existing, even among well informed men, that the 
passage of a national apprenticeship law comes within the le- 
gitimate functions of the federal government, while the fact 
is, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever in the premises — 
all authority to enact this and similar laws being vested in 
the several state legislatures. Thirty-eight sovereign states 
imply the existence of thirty-eight state legislatures, inde- 
pendent of each other, and the adoption of a uniform law by 
these thirty-eight bodies furnishes an obstacle of no ordinary 
magnitude. Like the eight-hour law, to be thoroughly 
effective it must be general in its scope and operations, 
especially in what may be termed the manufacturing 
_ States. So long as a ‘‘ fugitive ’’ from Pennsylvania can 
find an asylum in New York, Maryland, Ohio or New Jer- 
sey, its operations are limited, whereas were its adoption 
general, he would simply be jumping from Scylla to Charyb- 
dis — from the frying-pan into the fire. He would not be very 
apt to recommence servitude —the only way out of the 
dilemma — especially if he had devoted one or two years 
to a particular calling ; and were he to claim to have served 
part of his apprenticeship, his release would be demanded 
and examined, while its absence would necessitate an in- 
vestigation into the cause of leaving his former employer. 
Thus the interests of the mechanic would be provided for 
and guarded, at all times, at all places, and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

In conclusion, we insist the recognition and enforce- 
ment of an apprenticeship system will inaugurate a brighter 
era for the American workman, and pave the way for fur- 
ther and more advanced action. It will tend to remove 
the friction now existing between employer and employé 
— substitute confidence for distrust and mutual regard for 
hostility — covert or avowed. The semi-barbarous sys- 
tem of strikes, in which even the victor is too often the 
victim, will become a relic of the past, and codperation, 
the hope of the future, be pushed to the foreground. If 
any of the foregoing suggestions have contributed in any 
measure to a simplification of the problem, added one 
drone in labor’s ranks to the army of workers, or shall be 
the means of awakening an interest in the project, the writer 
will consider he has been amply repaid for his labors. 


LARGE vs. SMALL CYLINDERS. 
BY J. W. LANGSTON. 
T is not at all surprising that pressmen disagree as to the 
merits of the presses they operate, when there are 
machines of so many varieties and manufactures. They 
certainly cannot all think alike, nor do they; but every 





pressman has his own pet ideas, and will demonstrate, to 
to his own satisfaction at least, that he is correct in his 
views. 

The subject with which we have to deal at present is 
one that has provoked numberless discussions, and it is 
quite probable there will still be many more. The ques- 
tion is raised: ‘* Which is capable of producing the finest 
work, large or small cylinders?’’ Some pressmen who 
have worked on both styles of presses contend, with a posi- 
tiveness almost convincing, that the large cylinder will pro- 
duce superior work, and, in assuming that position, set forth 
many arguments to sustain them in their assertions. They 
claim, among other advantages, that the cylinder, being 
larger, allows more surface at a time to dwell upon the 
form as it passes over the impression ; that it also permits 
greater duration of time for the form to set the ink upon 
the paper ; that the ‘‘work”’ is not as liable to ‘* offset’’ as 
is that which is printed on the small cylinder. These 
arguments they bring forth to prove the correctness of 
their opinion. In answer, the advocates of the small 
cylinder maintain there is so little difference in the surface 
resting upon the form that the actual difference would not 
be at all detrimental to the small cylinder. Further, they 
claim that the setting of the ink upon the sheet is fully as 
perfect, and should not be any more liable to ‘offset ’’ 
than sheets printed upon the large cylinder. 

Some of the finest work executed is printed upon small 
cylinders, and in the east they are more generally used for 
fine work than are the large cylinders. The Century, 
St. Nicholas, Harper's, and many other magazines 
which take front rank in excellence of presswork, are 
printed upon presses with small cylinders. To assert that 
these same periodicals could be printed with a greater 
degree of perfection if worked upon large cylinders would 
be making an assertion that could hardly be substantiaied. 





ABOUT PRINTING ENVELOPES. 
BY THOMAS B. BROWN. 

HE average printer will say that an envelope job is 

the simplest that goes on the hook. ‘True, it is sim- 
ple enough, and for that very reason is too often botched. 
The simple envelope job should be composed with as much 
care, and the presswork should be done just as nicely as if 
it were a wedding card for some honorable’s daughter. 

In the country office (and being from the country 
myself, it is to the country printer I am talking) the job 
man does not often have access to a cabinet filled with the 
choicest assortment of display faces, consequently his 
genius for designing is limited. To use his light faces in 
an envelope card would ruin them, he says, and so two, 
three—and often more— lines of boldface, French claren- 
don, doric, or black antique, are thrown in regardless of 
effect, the form locked up, put on the press, and often run 
with the cheapest kind of news ink. The result is a Cheap 
John job, executed in the cheapest of Cheap John style — 
all because it is a simple envelope job. 

To do good presswork on an envelope often worries the 
country printer. He overlays, cuts out the tympan, and 
tries underlaying ; then pulls a proof only to find a white 
streak across his job. Then a chuck of dry mucilage 
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comes between the form and tympan. The heavy, bold 
faces resist the first attack, but a second or third generally 
batters them so badly they will not show up at all, and the 
form must be taken off and the mashed letters replaced 
with good ones only to share the same fate if the job bea 
five hundred or a thousand one. 

Buy and use only high cut, full pocket envelopes, and 
overlaying or cutting out the tympan will seldom be 
necessary. In composing an ordinary envelope card, I 
would proceed something after this style: 


FROM 
E. D. DUNCAN & CO., 
Dealers in 


GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, &c., 
OTTAWA, ILLS, 
4-Return if not called for in ten days. 

By putting the ‘‘from’’ in the center of the top line 
you avoid running the longer line over the edge of the 
pocket, and the ‘‘ Return,’’ etc., at the bottom, is quite 
proper enough. Put the form in the press head up. Open 
your envelopes ; this is simple and speedily done: Take 
a bunch in the left hand, back up; catch the first one 
with the fingers under the flap, the thumb on top. Shuffle 
back and forth until you get half bunched together ; then 
bend them back straight and repeat the operation with the 
rest of the box. Set gauge pins and proceed. You will 
find that you have an even, smooth surface to print upon, 
no mucilage to ruin the.type, and,’if you choose, may do 
just as nice presswork as on a visiting card. After your 
job is off and dry, close up the envelopes by reversing the 
operation of opening, z.e. take a bunch in the left hand, 
face up, bend the flaps down and run off between the 
thumb and fingers of the right hand. 

If you are obliged to use low cut envelopes, then cut 
out the tympan and put three or four smooth sheets over 
the cut-out. ‘The writer has tried various methods, but 
bending back the flaps is the best way to get rid of 
the mucilage, and a box of five hundred can be opened in 
two minutes and closed again as quickly. 

If this is a new idea to any of the readers of the INLAND 
PRINTER, try it, and you will find that you have no need 
to fear the mashing of your light faces if you wish to use 
them in a simple envelope job. 





THE CHICAGO JOURNAL. 


S we are going to press we hear the thundering of the 
p fire-engines as they rush past, and upon inquiry 
learn that the Journa/ building is on fire. Later, informa- 
tion is received that the structure, with its contents, is in 
ashes, leaving the bare walls to mark the place. 

The Journal is the oldest newspaper in the city, hav- 
ing been established in 1844, eleven years after the first 
newspaper venture was made in this part of Illinois. During 
the first fourteen years of its existence the Journal was a 
staunch Whig organ, and since the organization of the 
Republican party has been as consistently a supporter of 
the measures of that party. In the great fire of 1871, 
the Journa/, in common with other enterprises of that kind. 
was completely swept out of existence, but did not thereby 
lose a single issue, and we shall be disappointed if, on next 








Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock, we shall not hear the news- 
boy’s usual cry, ‘‘ Evening Journal ’ere.’’ 

The large show-printing establishment of John B. 
Jeffery was in the /curnal building, and of course is all 
destroyed. Both establishments, we learn, are fully insured. 





A QUERY. 


JOB printer asks us why builders of leading job 
presses do not make the track under the roller but- 
tons adjustable. He says: 

The rollers on a job press should be set as carefully and adjusted to 
the form as precisely as on a book press, in order to produce good 
presswork. . As most of the job presses are now made, the rollers can 
only be set to the form by buttons made in two sizes. Constant usage 
and age shrinks a roller, and the period of time that the buttons just: fit 
the rollers to the form is comparatively short, and most of the time the 
rollers are either held so high they will not ink the form sufficiently, or 
else so low that they ink even the shoulder of the letter. This is a 
source of great annoyance and a drawback to doing good presswork. 
Will not the press-builders remedy this for the printer by making the 
track under the roller buttons adjustable? It can be easily done. 





HINTS ON PRESSWORK. 


Do not try to correct the faults of hurried making-ready by a weak 
impression, and by carrying an excess of ink to hide the weakness. . 
Excess of ink fouls the rollers, clogs the types, and makes the printed 
work smear or set off. A good print cannot be had when the impres- 
sion is so weak that the paper barely touches the ink on the types and 
is not pressed against the types. There must be force enough to 
transfer the ink not only on the paper, but zz the paper. A firm im- 
pression should be had, even if the paper be indented. The amount 
of impression required will largely depend on the making-ready. 
With careful making-ready, impression may be light; roughly and 
hurriedly done, it must be hard. Indentation is evidence of wear of 
type. The spring and resulting friction of an elastic impression sur- 
face is most felt where there is least resistance, at the upper and lower 
ends of lines of type, where they begin to round off. It follows that 
the saving of time that may be gained by hurried and rough making- 
ready must be offset by an increased wear of type. That impression is 
best for preventing wear of type which is confined to its surface and never 
laps over its edges. But this perfect surface impression is possible only 
on a large form with new type, sound, hard packing, and ample time 
for making ready. If types are worn, the indentation of paper by 
impression cannot be entirely prevented. Good presswork does not 
depend entirely upon the press, neither on the workman, nor on the 
materials. Nor will superiority in any one point compensate for de- 
ficiency in another; new type will suffer from a poor roller, and careful 
making ready is thrown away if poor ink be used. It is necessary 
that all the materials should be good, that they should be adapted to 
each other, and fitly used. A good workman can do much with poor 
materials, but a neglect to comply with one condition often produces 
as bad a result as the neglect of all_— Zx. 





STEREOTYPING. 


SOMETIMES it is required to run a type metal plate in a plaster-of- 
paris mold for engraving purposes, without its filling full of air or 
steam holes and not at all corresponding with the smooth surface of the 
plaster mold. The melted metal is poured into the mold, it bubbles 
and boils like boiling water, finally cooling and hardening, full of 
cavities, etc., on the under side where intended for engraving. The 
proper procedure is as follows: Warm the plaster mold, secure it, face 
upward, in a shallow cast-iron pan, and plunge pan and all into a pot 
of melted type-metal, until bubbles of air and steam are no longer 
given off. Then draw out, cool, separate the plate, and then plane or 
trim it.— Zx. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necesssarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed, therefore our correspondents will please give names, not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog , but as a guarantee of good faith.) 


A WRINKLE WORTH KNOWING. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, November 1, 1883. 

A short time ago I had a job to do that set my inventive faculties 
in operation, and, as the result was satisfactory to me, I thought other 
printers might be glad to know how to work a similar job, and so, 
through the columns of your valuable trade medium, I venture to put 
the scheme before them. 

The job was as follows: An order was received to print a quantity 
of pasteboard checks, numbered consecutively from 1 to 400, in bold 
figures. Four-line doric was the type selected, and, as all printers 
know, the quantity of figures furnished with fonts of type of large size 
is limited to three or four of each sort. The job was asked for and 
promised on short time, and to get it through and give satisfaction to 
the customer was a point of considerable importance: With a dozen 
figures of each sort the job would have been simple enough, but with 
‘only five of each, and not the remotest possibility of getting more, it 
was another matter, as the ordinary plan of printing columns of figures 
in rotation, from 1 to 20 even, could not be followed ;-for, by printing 
ten at atime (the limit the size of stock would allow) I should have 
got “stuck” on reaching number 14,— II, 12) 13, 14,—the whole 
quantity of figure 1 being then in use. It was necessary to formulate 
some scheme by which to surmount the difficulty, and, after thinking 
awhile, the idea of working upon the same principle as that of a register- 
ing apparatus presented itself, whereby, with two or three figures of a 
kind an enormous number of changes could be made and very high 
numbers produced. I therefore settled upon the following plan of 
working: with ten forms I would produce the first hundred checks by 
using only three of each figure, and the following table will show the 
order in which I proceeded : 



































I 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 9 Io 
I II gt 81 71 61 51 41 31 21 
2 22 12 92 82 72 62 52 42 32 
3 33 23 13 93 83 73 63 53 43 
4 44 34 24 14 94 84 74 64 54 
5 55 45 35 25 15 95 85 75 65 
6 56 46 36 26 16 96 86 76 
7 77 67 57 47 37 27 17 97 87 
8 88 78 68 58 48 38 28 18 98 
9 99 89 79 69 | 59 49 39 29 19 
10 20 - 30 40 50 | 6 7o | go Too 











The figure at the head of each column denotes the order in which 
the forms were printed. Form 1 needs no explanation. In form 2 the 
figures in the “unit”? column are duplicated in the “tens” column, 
with the exception that a figure 2 takes the place of the cipher at the 
bottom. In each succeeding form the’ ninth figure of the “tens” 
column is transposed to the top and the tenth changed to the one suc- 
ceeding it, until the ten forms are worked off, when the whole number 
from x to 100 is complete. 

The same scheme might have been continued up to 1000, had the 
order been for as high as that number, by adding another column from 
I to o and transposing a figure in the first column on every tenth form ; 
but as the order went as high as 400 only, and I wished to continue 
working ten in a form, a variation from the above scheme was adopted. 
I had the unit column printed on as much stock as was necessary to 
complete the job, and then made up a form of two columns to be run 
on the same stock in front of the column already printed, the: first 
column of.which contained four Is, three 2s and three 3s. When the 
form had been run ten times, the order of these figures was changed 
to four 3s, three 1s and three 2s, and when run ten times more, changed 
again to four 2s, three 3s and three Is, at the same time transposing 
the figures in the “tens” column in the same manner as shown above. 
This arrangement of figures in the “hundreds” column obviated the 
necessity of using ten figures of a kind, which would otherwise have 


been the case. 
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The following table will illustrate my meaning, the unit column, 
printed first, being in italic type, and the columns worked afterward 


being in ordinary type. 





























gt ee 3 4 5 | sey Mase | 8 | 9 | 10 

| 

| 
1o/ | 19/7 | 187 17/ 16s | #157 14/ 137 | 12Z 1 
112 | 102 | 192 182 172 | 162 152 142 132 122 
az | «189 | 107 19? x83 | 2a2 163 1s? 147 | 1237 
134 | 2g | 1II¢ 104 194 | 184 174 164 154 144 
245 | 235 | 225 215 205 | 2905 285 275 265 255 
250 240 | 230 226 216 | 206 296 286 270 266 
267 | 257 247 237 227 | 217 207 297 287 277 
378 | 368 | 358 | 348 | 338 | 328 | 318 | 308 | 298 | 388 
389 | 379 | 369 | 359 | 349 | 339 | 320 | 319 | 309 | 309 
390 380 | 370 360 350 | 340 a eT et ae 





changed to figure 4 to make the order complete, “‘ 100” having already 
been printed in the tenth form. 

Had I possessed six figures of each sort it would have been unneces- 
sary to run the unit column alone, as the three columns of figures could 
then have been run at one time. 

By the above plan the whole quantity of checks required was 
printed off in forty one forms in about three hours; whereas, at first, 
with the limited number of figures at command, it looked as though the 
job was going to last as many days. With a little variation in the 
arrangement of the figures in the “ tens” and “ hundreds” columns the 
above plan could be utilized for printing any quantity of figures that 
might be needed. 

While the principle of this plan is not new, the application of it may 
be novel; and in view of the difficulties under which many printers labor 
for lack of material, a wrinkle of this kind will often prove of great 
value in assisting one out of a tight place, when it is impossible to buy 
or borrow sufficient type to work out a similar job in the ordinary way. 

ALFRED PYE. 





IS IT AN “ERA OF BOTCHES?” 


To the Editor: 

In the first number of your promising journal there appeared an 
article from the pen of the worthy president of the International 
Typographical Union, entitled “An Era of Botches,” and I looked 
with some eagerness for your second issue, fully expecting a word of 
objection to the tenor of that article. I hesitate to give my guarded 
quill liberty to reply, realizing the truth of the old saying that “ true 
ease in writing comes by art, not chance, as those move easiest who 
have learned to dance” ; but your journal is, I see, conducted “ by the 
workman” “ for the workmen,” and I am somewhat encouraged with 
this, and with the thought that probably others of your contributors 
will say with me— 

Not fame I seek, nor for her favors call, 

She comes unasked for, if she comes at all. 
But, however illy expressed, you will allow me a word in defense — 
self-defense, if you so desire it. The “ Era of Botches” article was 
followed by a capital one on “ The Needs of an Apprenticeship Sys- 
tem,” which also inclined to the idea of deterioration, and one or two 
of the contributors in the second number cry out in the same tone. 
Asserting plainly that this is an era of botches, forthwith they go about 
piling up a series of “reasons why”’ and “ remedies for” the trouble, 
and, were it true, I should commend the medicine suggested to heal the 
sick body politic. Is it true, then, that printers are less tasty and thor- 
ough, that mechanics are less skillful, lawyers less brillant, preachers 
less eloquent, business men less true, editors less gifted in wielding the 
pen, in this than in former decades? Cordially, I like not the doctrine : 
rather do I like the better and truer doctrine of Locksley Hall: 

‘* Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world ts more and more.” 

The records of the world from its earliest periods show that there 
has been but mite added to mite; that each year has added its quota of 
power to the world’s good. It is many centuries since an orator de- 
clared himself a debtor even to “ barbarians,’’ and since those early 
ages the sieve of time has received and sifted the wheat of millions of 
minds, and only chaff has fallen through its gratings, The wonders 
of telegraph and railroad and telephone, the marvelous appliances of 
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steam and electricity, new means of light and heat and ventilation — 
all of the present era— protest against the charge. The perfection of 
law, the brilliancy of platform and pulpit and stage, the scope and en- 
terprise and beauty of the multitudes of newspapers and magazines, 
deny the charge that it is an “ era of botches.” For illustration, take 
the pages of Tur INLAND PRINTER itself, and tell me, was it a botch 
did that presswork ?— or who made that paper, or those types with their 
clear-cut faces? And of the Century Magazine—was it a botch 
arranged those cuts so happily, or a botch who did such work with the 
presses as to so beautifully exhibit the perfection of the engravers’ art ? 
Nay, Mr. Editor, there ave botches, but it is not an era of botches ; and 
this fact, rather than its opposite, will add stimulus to the hand and 
head of the mechanic, that what is worthy in his career will fall into its 
place as a part of the era’s heirloom to future generations. The daz- 
zling lights of knowledge that are shining with such electric brilliancy 
show more clearly, day by day, the imperfections, but man’s advance 
shall not fail to keep pace with all such increase. 
‘* Men my brothers, men the workers, 
Ever reaping something new ; 
That which they have done but earnest 


Of the things that they shall do.’’ 
Sa, 





A PRINTER POISONED BY LEAD. 


Ir used to be thought that the antimony in type-metal was the cause 
of much unhealthiness in the printing and typefounding trades. That 
notion, however, has been exploded by facts and experience. The 
following case seems to indicate that the lead used is the chief source 
of the evil. The incident conveys a useful caution. 

Robert H. Jones, a New York printer, died recently at his home, 
317 East Seventeenth street, of lead poisoning. He had lately been 
employed as a compositor, and he also assisted in casting plates for 
electrotyping. Both the typé and the case at which he worked were of 
lead. About six years ago he suffered from lead poisoning, but took 
medical advice, and believed that he had eradicated the poison from 
his system. Quite recently, however, there was a return of the symp- 
toms. He complained of severe cramps and darting pains in the head 
and body. His abdomen became hard and knotty, and streaks of a 
bluish color appeared on his stomach and on his wrists. Three phy- 
sicians attended him. One said he had inflammation of the bowels, 
and the others were positive that he was suffering from lead poisoning. 
Antidotes for lead were administered, but they proved of no avail. 
Deputy coroner Messemer, after an examination of the body, concluded 
that lead poisoning was the cause of death. The poisoning in such 
cases arises from the inhalation of lead dust, and from its absorption 
through the pores of the skin. Jones frequently complained that he 
constantly had the taste of lead in his mouth. Jones was not a drink- 
ing man. It isa common saying in America, among printers who do 
drink heavily, that the liquor counteracts the lead poison. If this is 
the case, however, we think the remedy is as bad as the disease. 


A RICH THING FOR EDITORS. 


*EpiTors are usually wealthy,” the man with the sample case 
remarked. “ Yes,” I said, “they are familiar with all the slang and 
business phrases of the money market; they write about millions as 
ordinary men talk about dollars; they build railroads; they organize 
mining and magnificent transportation companies, with fabulous capital ; 
they declare war without consulting the Rothschilds, and if all the banks 
in America were to fail tomorrow they wouldn’t be a cent poorer than 
they are today. Yes, they are rich. They associate with the moneyed 
classes, they sit down at the table with kings, sometimes, in happier, 
luckier moments, with aces; if you want to borrow money, go to the 
editor; he will turn to his advertising columns and tell you where you 
can borrow it. If you have money to loan, rather than see you suffer, 
he will borrow it himself. Rich! He knows the secret of the moneyed 
rings; he divulges the plans and schemes of the heavy operators to the 
people; he roars himself louder than the bulls, and growls among the 
bears; his voice is heard in the temples of the moneychangers, asking 
for money; he warbles his little roundelay out on the curbstone, in a 
melancholy minor key, when he does not get it. Oh, yes, editors are 








rich, When you want to spend all the money you have in this wide 
world, go to your lawyer; when you want something done for nothing, 
hie to your newspaper office. Then, when you want to send some 
man to congress, send your lawyer, because you cannot get along with- 
out him.” I paused, and an impressive, profound silence filled the 
car like a dream of peace. I looked around upon my audience. It 
was asleep. — Bob Burdett. 





ANOTHER TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. 


TYPE-SETTING machines are getting numerous, but printers do not 
seem to be very greatly alarmed, as no machine has yet been devised 
that can think. Among the exhibition novelties at the recent London 
exhibition stands the Winder Type Composing Machine, which has at- 
tracted considerable attention from the visitors, especially compositors. 
This machine will set up all sizes of type at the rate of 11,000 per hour, 
and is constructed upon the principle of employing all ten fingers of the 
hands at once, thus avoiding that constrained action and terrible 
destruction of nerve power which ensues on the constant striking of 
single keys. Compared with hand-composing, the advantage of the 
use of all ten fingers of the hand is at once apparent. The workman 
using the machine appeared to be working slowly in front of an alpha- 
betical key-board, the pressure upon each key causing a letter to drop 
upon a revolving groove in which it is carried with others, in rotation, 
to an upright galley, and assisted into position. It is said that the 
operator can at one pulsation on the key-bvard eject a word of sixteen 
letters. Mr. Winder requested to be allowed to enter the type compos- 
ing competition which was proceeding daily, on a platform at the end 
of the building, but the offer was refused, being hardly fair to the 
competitors ; therefore the inventor was obliged to proceed in convinc- 
ing the visitors by composing from printed matter and submitting same 
for inspection. Several American gentleman with a knowledge of the 
machines at work in the United States, and who examined the machine 
and its work in my company, say that it “is far in advance of any 
machine they have yet seen.” — Zx. 





HOW PAPER-HANGINGS ARE MADE. 

MAKING paper-hangings is an interesting process. Paper-hangings 
are reported to have been produced in Spain and Holland previous to 
1552. Specimens of leather paper used ina Moorish castle in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century have been found, and the designs equal 
those of modern times, while the material surpasses anything attempted 
by manufacturers of today. The Japanese, whose acquirements have 
long since ceased to awaken surprise, are also adepts at paper-hanging 
making; but their distorted conceits dnd unique combinations of color 
are not destined to more than temporary popularity anywhere outside 
of Japan. 

The grades, as classified by the trade at present, are numerous. 
There are the “brown blanks,” made from the cheapest kind of ma- 
terial, and are the lowest-priced hanging in the market. “ Buff 
blanks” are an improvement in quality. The “white blanks,” the 
“ srounded,” so called from the ground color given before the paper is 
printed; the “satin” paper, with a polished surface; the “ machine 
bronze,” the most popular quality of gilt goods; the “ embossed gilt” 
and the “hand-made” follow. The process of making all machine 
goods varies little. Having placed a large roll of paper in position for 
being fed out to the machine, the paper is “ grounded” or passed under 
a series of brushes, which apply color of one shade evenly over the 
surface. The paper is then caught up in loops, carried by an endless 
chain over steam pipes, being completely dried in its journey of 500 


- feet, and then reeled up for printing. A second trip takes it over a 


large cylinder, having a series of nicely adjusted rollers, each one 
printing a separate pattern and color. The rollers are of wood, and 
the patterns are skillfully cut in brass on their surfaces. The drying 
process is then repeated, and, if gold or bronze is used in the pattern, 
the paper, in its progress by the endless chain, passes through an 
auxiliary machine, which deposits gold or bronze dust on parts that 
have been printed with varnish, instead of color. In expensive papers 
sometimes a dozen different colors are used. When finished, the paper 
is reeled into rolls of eight yards or double rolls of sixteen yards. 











The contest papers, the rich borders, special orders where the 
quality to be printed would not warrant the expense of preparing 
rollers, specimen patterns, etc., are made by hand. The designs are 
cut on wooden blocks, and, as only a small part of the paper can re- 
ceive an impression at a time, and great care is necessary, the stamping 
process is monotonous and slow. While a machine will print about 
20,000 rolls of twelve colors each in a day, a man can print only 100 
Velvet papers are also made by hand, the design 
being built in layers. The designing department of a paper-hanging 
menufactory is a hive of industry. Artists are busy studying effects 
and obtaining hints from foreign patterns, tapestries, stuffs of various 
kinds, pottery, etc. Their success does not always depend, however, 
on their artistic sense, but-on their ability to strike the popular tastes 


rolls of one color. 


and produce a pattern that will “take.” —Z xchange. 





CULTIVATING A SPECIALTY. 


ALL good work, if it is the very best of its kind, has come of late 
years from men who have made specialties of a particular kind of effort. 
Of printing this is as true as of any other art, and I find that but seldom 
does an office succeed in doing all kinds of work well. It is my theory 
that one office, or one head man of an office, should work exclusively 
on hand-presses, another on job presses, a third on registered color 
work, and another on high-class black and white, or single color work. 
Of course this is impracticable just now ; but it is as certain to come in 
time as a distinguishing characteristic of all great offices as it is true that 
the indications unquestionably point that way even now.—A7t? Age. 





SHREWDNESS AND SHARPNESS. 


SHREWDNESS is an excellent quality in a business man. It carries 
him through difficulties that would swamp others, and enables him to 
avoid dangers into which less shrewd men would be certain to stumble. 
But when shrewdness degenerates into mere sharpness — which may be 
defined as shrewdness devoid of conscientiousness — it becomes as 
dangerous as a two-edged sword in the hands of a child. It cuts both 
its possessor and all with whom he has dealings. Shrewdness is honest, 
taking advantage of circumstances in an honest manner, and only for 
legitimate purposes. Sharpness frequently descends to trickery to ac- 
complish its object, and is so closely allied to downright dishonesty 
oftentimes that the difference between them is not apparent to the or- 
dinary observer. The shrewd merchant is respected and successful, 
while the mere sharper — equally shrewd but less honest —is avoided, 
despised, and at constant war with the world. He is rarely successful, 
and success never brings him respect. Most frequently he may be 
found at the bottom of the ladder of fortune, sore from the tumbles he has 
received, for he sometimes climbs partway up by hanging to the skirts 
of more energetic climbers, only to fall when shaken off and left to his 
own exertions. He hopes to reach the top at the expense of others; 
and wastes more brain and muscle in the endeavor to ascend by 
trickery than would suffice to carry him triumphantly to the highest 
round by honest endeavor. To such men, shrewdness, instead of being 
a blessing, is a curse.— Zhe Commercial. 





THE SAFE WAY. 


In buying printing material great care should be used to avoid 
getting articles that will not be used much. Especially in display type 
s this caution necessary. The tendency, we think, among purchasers 
— especially those new to the business — is to lay in more material than 
their patronage will warrant. They watch the founders’ specimen 
sheets, and buy nearly everything new that strikes their fancy, and 
thus load up their office with an unnecessary lot of type, some of 
which, perhaps, is never used enough to pay first cost. If they would 
dispose every year o) so of their old styles that they have no particular 
use for—even at or third or one-half the cost — then they could afford 
to buy the newest styles; but how many do this? Why should not 
printers have clearance sales as well as any other business ? 

The United States, and more especially the western portion of 
them, contain an astonishing number of newspapers and printing 
offices — more, in fact, than there is any need of. The era of “patents ”’ 
and plates has multiplied their number amazingly, owing to the cheap- 
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ness with which they can now be issued; but the Cadinet would not 
advise the starting of new papers in small villages unless there is a 
“boom”’ with almost a certainty of rapid and steady increase in popu- 
lation. A country newspaper publisher’s life is one of drudgery and 
vexation, as a rule, although, of course, there are many exceptions. 

Finally, don’t start a paper in any place without a thorough can- 
vass, and don’t take verbal promises. Get your prospective patronage 
down in black and white. If the people are very anxious, they will 
sign a contract with pleasure.—Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet. 





ENGRAVING BY ELECTRICITY. 


HERMAN LAUTEN, of Washington, D. C., claims to have perfected 
instruments —to call them for want of a better name — through the 
medium of which electricity does the delicate work of engraving, and 
does it instantaneously. The discovery is a new one, and its finder is 
sanguine that it will, in a great measure, supersede hand engraving. He 
produces, for plate-press printing, raised plates of ordinary form, in 
which the lines are clean and sharply defined as those engraved by the 
ordinary process. It is stated that facsimiles of fine steel engravings 
have been made by electricity that cannot be distinguished from the 
original plates, so close and perfect is the resemblance. By the elec- 
trical method plates can be made of almost any size, and the lightning 
method is said to be peculiarly adapted to mapwork or large illustra- 
tions, the making of plates in relief for type-press work, the reproduc- 
tion of woodcut prints, cuts for newspapers and mercantile work, and 
also for colored plates. The depth of the lines can be regulated at 
will, by which, indeed, the coarser kind of work is a possibility. The 
plates employed are copper-faced, such as are used in ordinary electro- 
types. Impressions are instantaneously taken, as in photography, with 
the difference that electricity, not the solar ray, does the work. Rather 
than explain the details of his process, the inventor will do without a 
patent, feeling more secure in his rights by keeping the invention under 
his own eyes —in his own hands. A company has been incorporated 
in Washington to carry on electrical engraving, and the Lauten process 
will probably soon make itself practically felt in the trade.— Printers’ 


Circular. 





FIRST PRINTING BY STEAM. 


THE Zimes of Tuesday, November 29, 1812, was the first journal 
ever printed by steam. On that memorable day the event was chroni- 
cled and celebrated in the first leading article, in sentences from which 
I make the following selections: ‘Our journal of this day presents to 
the public the practical result of the greatest improvement connected 
with printing since the discovery of the art itself. The reader of this 
paragraph now holds in his hand one of the many thousanas of copies 
of the Zimes newspaper which were taken off last night by a mechan- 
ical apparatus.’ ‘This is then described in detail, and in terms precise, 
yet popular. The whole is summed up in the words, “ A system of 
machinery almost organic, has been devised and arranged, which 
relieves the human frame of its most laborious efforts in printing, and 
far exceeds all human powers in rapidity and dispatch.”’ The con- 
ductors of the Z7m.s fully recognized and acted upon the force of the 
proverb, Palmam gui meruit ferat; thus winding up the most inter- 
esting article upon which I have been levying contribution, I hope to 
the interest of the reader. 

‘«‘ Of the person who made this discovery we have but little to add. 
Sir Christopher’s noblest monument is to be found in the building 
which he erected ; so is the best tribute of praise which we are capable 
of offering to the inventor of the printing machine described in the 
preceding description, which we have feebly sketched, of the powers 
and ability of his invention. It must suffice to say, further, that he is a 
Saxon by birth, and that his name is Koenig.—Aritish and Colonial 
Statesman and Printer. 





Ir was reported that a number of cases of arsenical poisoning 
recently appeared among the women who count the new greenbacks 
in the Treasury department. The fingers are moistened by a sponge to 
facilitate counting, and the moisture brings out the arsenic in the green 
dye, which in some instances has been accompanied by quite serious 
results, The report has been denied, however, by the Treasury officials. 
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AN AUTHOR’S FIRST PROOFS. 
Ir is a solemn moment—I know none more solemn—when one 
gets his first proofs. The young man—of course I do not mean the 
young man who has been brought up among proofs, and whose family 
all belong to the profession, but the young man from the country— 
feels a choking at the throat and a beating of the heart; he isashamed 
of himself. I do not know why, but he is; he feels sure the work will 
turn out badly ; he has been a fool, he thinks, to believe that he can 
write. Then he falls to work nervously and eagerly. He reads his 
proof first critically to see if the sentences are balanced; then he reads 
it coldly, as if he were a reader for the press, and only cared for the 
right spelling, the proper stops, or the wrong fonts; then he reads it 
a third time, and begins to alter adjectives, displace adverbs, and 
change semicolons into colons—printers are all in a conspiracy to abolish 
the old-fashioned stop called the colon; to put capital letters where 
they ought to be — printers are also leagued together to abolish capital 
letters. Next he reads it a fourth time, in order to put shen for thus, 
thus for then, then for there, and there for then, these for those, and 
those for these, with other such corrections of errors which the printers 
make out of pure gayety, and for the fun and joke of it. Then he reads 
it suspiciously, because, perhaps, some date is wrong, or there is some 
small error of fact. Lastly, with infinite pains, he writes up the proof 
a little here and there. At last, reluctantly, he lets it go, but asks for 
a revise; when the revise comes he makes more corrections and asks 
for another.— Walter Besant. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


PossiBLy the largest printing-press in the world is one recently 
constructed in England, made to print a sheet 7087. The cylinder is 
85 inches in circumference and the rollers measure 8 feet in lengths 
Twelve tons is the weight of the press. 

WHEN there was no J in the alphabet, and when it was used inter- 
changeably with the I, there was some excuse for writing these capitals 
alike. Now, however, there is none; and until people learn better, it 
would be an excellent rule to adopt in a printing-office that when the 
letter, standing alone, is written entirely above the line it should invari- 
ably be printed as an I. Then Mr. John Smith would tind his initial 
to be I, and Joseph Jones would appear as I. Jones—nobody knowing 
whether it was Isaac or Isaiah. Though this would deprive Smith 
and Jones of some glory to which they might be entitled, it might 
induce them to go to school long enough to learn how to write these 
two letters properly. Then the poor compositors and proofreaders 
would be saved the trouble of looking all over a man’s copy to see 
whether he wrote Jesus or Iesus, and thus determine whether his name 
began with a J or an I.—TZhe Lithographer and Printer. 

AN English medical journal calls attention to the danger of the 
communication of disease through books, especially of the entertaining 
class, which are likely to be read by persons suffering from infectious 
diseases. It tells us that the organic particles that carry the infection 
may be as dangerous weeks or months after they found lodging in the 
unsuspecting pages of the book as when they left the sickroom. It is 
only necessary for a susceptible person to open the volume for the evil to 
be done. Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, sore throat, whooping-coughs, 
bronchitis, consumption, perhaps —any disease in which the lungs or the 
skin is giving out poisonous exhalations— may be transmitted more 
certainly and more widely by books than in any other way. It is a dis- 
couraging picture —a pendant to those which the Zancet paints from 
time to time, in which we see thorough adulteration of everything 
which we eat. When combined with the chances of catching typhoid 
fever in the country during our vacations, and being poisoned by 
sewer-gas in the city during the winter, with the rapidly diminishing 
number of unpolluted water-supplies, with the gradual but certain fill- 
ing up of the atmosphere by dust and smoke, it affords a ready answer 
to Mallock’s question whether life is worth living, by showing to any 
well-informed person, that life is becoming impossible. As for this 
newly discovered danger, it will be advisable for cautious persons to read 
no book which is not accompanied by a medical certificate that it has 
never been read by any person having, or having had, an infectious or 


contagious disease. A surer way still will be to imitate the practice of | 





the clubs in regard to fresh packs of cards, and never read a book after 
it has been read by any one else. In the meantime, it may be a comfort 
to timorous persons to know that in great public libraries whose books 
circulate without restriction everywhere, when the smallpox has been 
raging, it has never been communicated to the attendants by books, 
nor, so far as is known, to any of the borrowers.—Z.x. 





FUNNYGRAPHIC. 
A -REPORTER SOLD. 

A Boston Zraveller representative met a prominent capitalist of 
that city opposite the window of a fashionable boot and shoe store: 
The display of stock was fine. 

Capitalist: ‘ Nice-looking shoes ; tell me what size you wear and 
I will give you a pair.” 

Reporter: ‘No. 6, low quarters, French calf, ribbon ties.” 

Capitalist: ‘ Well, here is the pear,” handing the innocent victim 
of the joke a magnificent Bartlett pear. 

AN amusing incident was witnessed in Jersey City by a number of 
pedestrians yesterday morning. A large Irishwoman was standing in 
front of her residence on Pavonia avenue, when she was approached by 


a neighbor whose face was wreathed in smiles. The two gazed on: 


one another for several seconds before speaking, when the latter said: 
“What do you think, Mrs. Grady, me husband is working again.” 
“ Oh, I’m so glad, Mrs. Murphy. Whatis he doing ?” 
“ Faith, he is feeding the press in a large printing-house in New 
York.” 
‘“‘ Feeding the press, is it? Goon, now. Why, he has not been 
able to feed himself for the last two months.” —Mew York Fournal. 


HE WANTED AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


As he shot into the editorial arena he wiped his bald head with a 
gaudy silk handkerchief. 

“] want to be attacked,” he said, and he winked at the answer-to- 
correspondence editor. 

“The man who attacks people, and who sheds the innocent gore 
of indignant readers who have had their names spelled wrong in the 
naper, can be found down that passage, second door on the left,” said 
the mild young person, who was inditing an answer to Julia B.’s request 
for a recipe to remove freckles from her ear. 

«You misunderstand my meaning, young man,” said the stranger, 
as he dived into the side pocket of his duster and produced a 68 
business card, on which was printed: 





B. H. PULKERHAM, 
dealer in 
Choice Teas, Unparalleled Coffee, Cheapest Sugars, 
and all Kinds of Family Groceries, Domestic | 
and Imported, 
at the 

GREAT CONTINENTAL STORE AND HOME 

SUPPLY EMPORIUM, 

93 Washington Avenue. 








“Well, Mr. Pulkerham, what can we do for you?” said the editor. 

«‘ You see, mister, it’s just this way,’’ said the grocer, as he took a 
chair. ‘ Business ain’t what it ought to be, and ordinary advertising 
don’t seem to draw trade worth a cent. Ever since Scheidelhoff, who 
keeps the tea store on the corner above, was accused in the papers of 
having two wives living, one in the penitentiary and t’other hawking 
fruit in St. Louis, the women flock to his store to buy their groceries, 
and he is doing a blazing business. Now I was thinking that if one of 
you smart young men would just write up a column or so about me 
and say as how I had eloped with the two beautiful daughters of one of 
our leading citizens—needn’t mention names, you know—and that 
my wife, for the sake of the family has kept the horrid secret to herself, 
it might draw. And you might say —to give the thing snap, as it were 
—that I had been converted to the Mormon faith. I tell you if you 
work it right, all of Scheidelhoff’s customers will just pour around to 
my store. I’ll go away fishing for a few days to make the thing look 
feasible like, and the sympathy that my wife will get and the trade 
that she will do will give my business a boom that will tide us over 
these dull times.” 
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“ You are not half as much of a fool as you look,” said the editor. 
“‘ Well, that’s neither here nor there. You send up one of your 
young men to take the bearings of my place and to get some points as 
to my bad character from neighbors. Give mea whole column ; don’t 
spare me; say that I keep my old grandmother chained in the cellar. 
Pile it on thick as you have a mind to. I'll pay the bill—full rates. 
A whole column, remember, on the first page, with big headlines. So 
long !” 





VERY ENCOURAGING. 


When we began the publication of THE INLAND PRINTER we fully 
realized that our patrons would necessarily be of a critical character. 
The readers of a stock journal, a railroad journal, or of any other 
trade paper, are not necessarily good judges of typography, presswork 
or paper, but printers are supposed to know what good printing and 
printing materials are, and so we tried our best to make our paper 
acceptabie in these particulars, and the response in both moral and 
substantial support has been greater than we had reason to expect. 
That the reading matter we furnish, as well as the style of the paper, is 
acceptable to those most competent to judge, is evidenced by a few of 
more than a hundred notices similar to the following : 

THE INLAND PRINTER, of which we have the October number at 
hand, is a finely edited paper and well printed.—Zithographer. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, October, Vol. I, No. 1. Another new jour- 
nal as beautiful as a photograph.—Jsanzi County Press, Cambridge, 
Minn. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a new periodical of special interest to 
printers. Judging by the initial number we think it will be of much 
practical value to the craft.— _Dubugue Independent. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, is received. It is a beautiful 
magazine devoted exclusively to the printer’s craft, the upbuilding and 
ennobling of which is an ambition worthy of this model exponent.— 
McGregor News, Towa. 

WE are in receipt of the first number of THE INLAND PRINTER, just 


, started in Chicago in the interest of the craft. It is a meritorious 


work, and one destined to do much good. Every printer should have 
a copy.—McComb Herald. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, an operative journal conducted by work- 
men, made its appearance on October 1. It is filled with practical and 
valuable articles written by workmen, and as a direct representation of 
the craft will prove valuable.-—Aankakee Times. 


THE first number of THE INLAND PRINTER, the successor to the C/z- 
cago Printer, has been received. It is interesting in contents, and well 
printed. It ought to succeed, for it has the appearance of ability in 
editorial and mechanical execution.— Woodcock’s Weekly Gazette, New 
‘York. 

WE have received the first issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, a journal 
published in Chicago and edited by workmen connected with the craft. 
It is neat and spicy and contains some excellent articles that are of 
value, not only to printers, but to workmen cf other trades.—A/den 
Times. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, a new monthly paper devoted to the 
interests of the craft, published in Chicago, has about the neatest typo- 
graphical appearance of anything of the kind received at this office in 
along time. The contents are equally attractive.— Journal, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, a new publication devoted to the interests 
of the “art preservative” and its operatives, is one of the brightest 
and most intelligent of its class, and deserves a most cordial reception 
from the craft. It is published in Chicago, Mr. H. H. Hill being the 
editor.— Winona (Minn.) Republican. 


WE have received a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, a new monthly 
journal, devoted to the interest of printing. It is conducted by work- 
men, and is printed on extra good paper. The November number, now 
before us, contains twenty-four pages, filled with interesting reading 
matter.—Star and News, Mt. Foy, Pa. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, published in the interest of typography, is a 
work from which the members of the craft may glean considerable in- 
formation. It is conducted by workmen, and will therefore contain 
from time to time matter of valuable instruction to the laborer in the 
art of printing. —/rankford Gazette, Philadelphia. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is the title of an exceptionally fine specimen 
of the printing art, the first number of which has just been received. 
It is handsomely printed on heavy book paper, and its twenty-four 
pages are replete with useful information to all interested in the 
various departments of printing.—Aorth and South. 

WE have received the second number of a new monthly, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, an operative journal conducted by workmen. It 
opens with an illustrated article on wood engraving, and all the 
matter furnished is of a practical character, and in the interest of the 
practical printer.—LZvening Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is the name of a new craft journal just 
started in Chicago, under the editorial management of H. H. Hill, 
devoted to the wants and interests of Western printers. If the suc- 
ceeding issues are as interesting and newsy as the initial number, we 
opine it will have a brilliant and useful career.—Daztly Republican, 
Ottawa, Kas. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago, under the manage- 
ment of practical workmen, is the latest addition to typographic litera- 
ture. It is a twenty-four page quarto-form monthly, well printed and 
most pleasing in its typography. Its contents are most pertinent and of 
great interest to the craft. We welcome it.—Pacific Printer. 


ANOTHER journalistic venture is THE INLAND PRINTER, the initial 
number of which is full of promise, and being co-operative and in the 
hands of practical printers, should succeed. It is neat in appearance, 
ably conducted, and shows a fair amount of advertising patronage of 
the best scrt. We hope to receive its pleasant visits regularly.— 
Galena Industrial Press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER.—We have received the second number of 
a publication bearing the above title. It is issued monthly by TuE 
INLAND PRINTER Company, Monroe street, Chicago, III., is very neatly 
gotten up, and well printed. It is published in the interest of practical 
printers, and should receive a substantial support from the craft.— 
Listowell, Ont., Banner. 


A NUMBER of practical typographers of this city have established a 
handsomely printed magazine entitled THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
will be entirely devoted to the best interests of the craft—the inter- 
change of knowledge, and the education of those desiting to learn. 
We like the looks and tone of the INLAND, and hope that it may live 
long and prosper.— West End Advocate, Chicago. 


WE have received Vol. I, No. 1, of THE INLAND PRINTER, an 
excellent monthly journal published in Chicago by the Inland Printer 
Publishing Company. As the name indicates, the journal is devoted 
particularly to the interest of printers, but it contains a great deal of 
matter of general interest. It is well edited and a “daisy” in its 
typographical appearance, and gives promise of marked success.— 
Denver Republican. 


WE place upon our table this week, for the perusal of forty-four 
disciples of the “art preservative,” No. I, Vol. 1, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, If the first number is a sample of what is to follow, we can 
heartily recommend it to the craft. It has twenty-four pages, thirteen 
of which are filled with such information as ought to go into the hands 
of every printer in the West. Its typography cannot be excelled.—/n- 
dustrialist, Manhattan, Kas. 


THE Local News, Bellville, Ohio, acknowledges receipt of Vol. I, 
No. 1,0f THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a 24-page, double column paper, 
ably edited and very neatly got up, both in style and print. Being 
devoted to the interest of the printing fraternity, it ought to succeed ; 
but the trouble is, that both printers and publishers make the interests 
of others their care, and they seldom have the time, and often Jack the 
inclination, to devote much attention to the interests of their own craft. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, however, undertakes to work up this matter, 
and we wish it the success it deserves. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is the title of a new operative journal, con- 
ducted by workmen. The first number contains thirteen pages of 
reading matter particularly interesting to the trade, and is typographi- 
cally a credit to its producers.—Denver Times. 


WE have received a copy of the first number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a monthly journal published in Chicago. It announces it- 
self as “an operative journal conducted by workmen.” Its typo- 
graphical appearance exhibits unexceptionable good taste; and its 
editorials, which are mainly upon practical topics, are clear and forcible 
expressions of cultivated thought. We wish it abundant success.— 
The Paper Mill, N. Y. 

WE have received the second number of THE INLAND PRINTER, an 
operative journal conducted by workmen. This is indeed a trade paper 
worthy of the name. The articles generally contain a good deal of 
practical information, and are devoid of verbosity. In fact, we look 
upon it as a high-toned Journal, that will, if it keeps up its present 
high standard, do a great deal of good among the reading portion in 
our business. The appearance, both in presswork, composition and 
arrangement, shows that first-class men are in charge, the composition 
of the advertisements being especially tasty and worthy of note. We 
heartily wish this new journal success, and if it could be placed in the 
hands of every intelligent printer, would go a great way toward ac- 
complishing the results so much desired in some of the articles which 
adorn its pages.— Woodford Co., [ll., News. 
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RINTING INKS, 


Bronze Powder. 
SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 Maiden Lane, New York. 





DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, 
PRINTING4“ BINDING. 


Our facilities for Book Manufacturing are unsurpassed. 


180 & 182 Monroe Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 





Publishers of the ‘RED LINE SERIES” School Records and Blanks. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar per annum in advance; for six months, Fifty Cents; single copies, 
Ten Cents. ; 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the first of each month. Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order or 
in currency at our risk. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 
PREFERRED PAGES. 
Outside Page and Opposite Editorial. 


¥ page, per insertion............ $25 00 
I “ee ce “ee 





\% page, per insertion...........- $10 00 
Ei Sg “4 ‘pew esseee> 15 00 


OTHER PAGES—Publisher’s Option. 





One inch, per insertion........... $4 00] % page, per insertion........... $12 00 
1-16 page, per insertion........... Sols = wee Pe ey ee 20 oo 
\% oh airs ee “pereweksees Soo] eae S tehaasoeesine 35 00 
Local Reading Notices. ....s.ccsccseccsepecvesccecccces 20 cents per line, nonpareil. 


Discount on contracts for three months and upward. 

The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 

PuriLavecpnHiA: C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union. 

WasuinctTon, D.€.: Henry Evans, Pressroom Government Printing Office. 

Str. Louis, Mo. : W. H. Bowman, 2807 Madison street. 

Cu1caGco: Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 

2ALTIMORE, Mp.: G. P. Bartgis, 170 N. Calhoun street, 

Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald. 

Applications for agencies will be received from responsible working printers in 
every town and city in the United States and Canadas. 








Fifty cents will pay for an advertisement of three lines in this Department. 
Each additional line ten cents. Twelve words make a line. No manufacturer's 
or dealer's advertisement will be admitted here, this being intended for the 
accommodation of our subscribers. 

\ ANTED — As foreman of the jobroom of a busy city printing 
house, a young man of energy and snap, capable of handling men with dignity, 


and a thorough craftsman. Such a one may hear of a permanent position, at good 
pay, by addressing P., Employment Bureau, INLAND PRINTER. 


GEO. WEBBER, ee 


DEALER IN PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113 West LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 





The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest prices paid for Printers’ Cuttings. 
Offices in the City cleared periodically by arrangement. 
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DEALERS TWENGRAVING ToOLs AND ENGRAVERS Sl 
— RK& MON, 
TT oR CHIGAGS. OE STs. ay 








w.CoR. CLA 





CLACHER BROS. 
PRINTING PREss MACHINISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
' Lithographing and Embossing Hand-Presses. 
All styles of Presses set up and put in running order. 


GEAR CUTTING AND GENERAL REPAIRING 


Done on short notice. 


OrFIcE: 80 Market Sr., Room 8. 








“PHOTO ENGRAVING” AND “WOOD ENGRAVING.” 


Discount to Printers on all orders for ‘‘ Engraving.” 


‘ENGRAVERS «~~ ‘PUBL 


act 





SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
We will engage to do any kind of WOOD ENGRAVING, such 
as Cuts of Agricultural Implements, Machinery of all kinds, 
Buildings, Landscapes, Portraits, Labels (in Black and in 
Colors), Book Illustrations, Newspaper Headings, 

Cards and Monograms. 
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CARTER & BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING I N K. MAKERS, 
116 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 


W. C. GittetrT, Treas. 











A. T. Honeg, Sec’y. 


Z Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


A. P. SANDBERG. CHAS. JURGENS. 


SANDBERG & JURGENS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


C. R. PERRY & CO. 





86 & 88 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


ElectrotyperséStereoty pers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Leads, Slugs and Labor-Saving Furniture. 


ENGRAVERS’? WOODS 


Of all kinds always on hand, and furnished in all sizes 


at short notice. 





CouNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRompT ATTENTION. 





R. NEVERS, Jr., 
Superintendent. 


C. SLEMIN, Jr., 
Sec’ y-Treas, 


A. BELFORD, 
President. 





THE CENTRAL 


Lithogvaphing 


AND —_— 


Lngraving Co. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, 














Cor. Congress St, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





All classes of Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 





SEND: FOR ESTIMATES. 





PRINTERS’ BRASS RULE OF ALL KINDS. 





The only House West of New York making a Specialty in this Line. 


F.M.POWELL & CO. 


119 SoutH CLARK STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Presses, Cases, Stands, Cabinets, Chases, Galleys, 
JOB AND NEWSPAPER TYPE. 





* 








a 








We sell all kinds of new Job Presses, such as Gordon, Peerless, Star, Leader, 
Universal, Liberty, Model. 

We have in stock every size of Body Type—from Agate to Pica—for Newspaper 
and Job Work, but little worn, at prices to suit purchasers. Also, an endless variety 
of good Job and Advertising Type, which we will sell cheaper than any dealer East 
or West. 

Parties wishing new material of any kind, we will supply at manufacturers’ prices, 
and in such quantities as the purchaser may desire. 

Estimates furnished for both new and second-hand outfits. Every second-hand 
article guaranted as represented. 

We buy, sell and trade for all kinds of presses, type and printing material, in large 
or small quantities. Also, taken on consignment. 


I Guest Med. old style Gordon. 
x Nonpareil Press, 9x12, receding bed. 
1 Peerless Press, 9x13. 
1 Campbell Book ond job Press, 33x49. 
1 Cottrell & Babcock, 18x24, sheet delivery. 
1 Peerless Press, 10x15, with steam fixtures. 
rt Nonpareil Press, 14x25. 
1 Gordon Press, 13x19. 
1 Star Press, 14x20. 
=z Universa: Press, 13x19. 
x Golding Press rox15. 
1 Gordon Press, 8¥t2, 
We have also Paper Cutters, Presse3, and other machinery, which it will pay you 
to call and examine if you wish anything in this line, - Send for specimen sheets and 
price lists of second-hand bargains. 
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{iuinois | yPe-FounpincCo. 





22 ; THE INLAND 





H. HARTT, Pres’t. WM. T. HODGE, Sec’y. ANDREW HARTT, Treas. 


GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 





CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 196 & 198 Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 





DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 





Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 


PRINTER. 


0} H. MORRLLaC0 


MANUFACTURERS OF y eg 


ALL KINDS OF ” 


/ Hae 











PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


265 Franklin Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Western Agents for 
Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 


NEW YORK. 


Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 


PRINTING PREssEs, 





Of all makers, and everything requisite in the printing art, furnished at manufac- 
turers’ prices, Send for our New Specimen Book for 1883. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 John 
Street, New York, manufacture fine 
Printing Ink of all colors, and many of 
the best printers give their goods prefer- 
ence over all others. 











THE INLAND PRINT ER. 23 


R. HOE & CO- 


ar THEIR YW/ESTERN -23RANCH 





HAVE ON HAND EVERY ARTICLE REQUIRED FOR 


PRINTING 
BOOK-BINDING, LITHOGRAPHY, 


Copper-Plate Printing, Electrotyping and Stereotyping, 


OR CAN FURNISH AT SHORT NOTICE. 





SEE OUR REDUCED Pricé LIST: 


OF 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES, 


HOE HAND-CYLINDER PRESSES 














Patent Wrought-Iron Pipe-Stands, : Proof- Presses, Cases, Ete. 











SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 





: You are invited to visit our Warerooms and inspect a Full Line of CYLINDER PRESSES Set Up. 


R. HOE & CO. 


> 180 & 182. Monroz. sagen rere tte ete - CuIcaco, ILL. 
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Wwe would call especial at- 
tention to this light Bor- 
der. Printers can easily see 
its usefulness asa substitute 
~— Sor brass rule in making de- 
INV curves circles, &c. 
4 
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AGOMBINAFION BORBER, Ne, $9¥ 





SSS SSE 


22 
ipods 











Price, $2.00 


per Font. 


ESS 2 22.2 





1 
cr 


6 


4 


3 4 5 7 8 9 
es im ‘ Nos. Zand 8 
are mortised. 











Dousle Pica ComBINATION BorDER, No. 92. 
Fonts of 6 Feet, $3.25. 
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SKELETON AND THREE-FIFTHS FIGURES. 


| 


These Figures are made to line with our Book and Newspaper 
Faces, and will be found very useful in Tabular work, &c. Skeleton 
Figures are cast on AGATE and NONPAREIL Bodies. Three-Fifths 
Figures are cast on AGATE, NONPAREIL and MINION Bodies. 













THREE - FIFTHS. 
1234567890$% 


: SKELETON. 
7 1234567890$ 
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> MARDER, LUSE & CO. 


Ab22umucuronats rex sos |YPE FOUNDERS, 
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